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l, this brief, we leverage data from eight school districts, known as the CORE districts, to describe 
students with disabilities (SWD) by their characteristics, outcomes, and transitions into and out of 
special education. We found that the most common disability type was a specific learning disability. 
Relative to their representation among students districtwide, males, African Americans, English 
language learners, and foster youth were more highly represented among SWD. In terms of outcomes, 
chronic absence was more prevalent among children with multiple disabilities. Entry rates into special 
education were highest in K-4 while exits were most common in Grades 8-12. These descriptive 
results shed light on the diversity within the SWD population and highlight who may need targeted 
supports to address performance challenges. 
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Introduction 


Students with disabilities (SWD) are far from a homogenous population; they come from 
a variety of backgrounds and have diverse experiences and outcomes. In this brief, we take a 
deeper dive into the characteristics of SWD, examining who they are by key demographics and 
outcomes as well as by how these students move into and out of special education. Importantly, 
our descriptive analyses offer a more nuanced portrait of SWD, examining their outcomes and 
experiences by their disability type. To conduct our analyses, we use annual data (2014-15 to 
2017-18) on children in K-12 from eight California school districts, known as the CORE districts, 
located in Fresno, Garden Grove, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Oakland, Sacramento, San Francisco, 
and Santa Ana. 


To provide context for who SWD are and their transitions into and out of special 
education over time, we first describe how students are identified for special education services. 
Per the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act (IDEA), these services are specified under 
an Individualized Education Program (IEP). When a student is initially identified and every 3 years 
thereafter, a group of qualified education professionals and the student's parent(s)/guardian(s)— 

a student's IEP team—review special education evaluation results to determine eligibility for special 
education according to Figure 1. 


Some SWD qualify for services under a different mechanism, Known as a 504 Plan.? 
These plans focus on the educational needs of children with disabilities that affect their ability to 
learn, but those disabilities are more broadly defined. 


Figure 1. Eligibility Determination Process for Special Education 
STEP 1 STEP 2 STEP 3 
Does the student have one Does the student have a need Team develops an Individualized 
of the 13 qualifying disabilities for special education? Education Program (IEP) to 
defined under IDEA? Special education includes one or address the student's needs. 
¢ Autism (AUT) more of the following: An IEP includes: 
« Deaf-blindness (DB) ¢ Specially Designed Instruction ¢ Current Performance 
* Deafness (DEAF)/Hearing « Adapted Physical Education « Annual Goals 
mpairment (HI) e Speech and Language Therapy ¢ Participation in Statewide 
¢ Emotional Disturbance (ED) ¢ Travel Training Testing 
« Hard of Hearing (HH) ¢ Vocational Education ¢ Participation at School with 
« Intellectual Disability (ID) on-Disabled Students 
« Multiple Disabilities (MD) ¢ Special Education Services 
« Orthopedic Impairment (Ol) « Related Services (e.g., 
¢ Other Health Impairment (OHI) ransportation, physical therapy, 
* Specific Learning Disability (SLD) counseling, etc.) 
¢ Speech or Language ¢ Transition Services (beginning 
Impairment (SLI) when the student turns 16) 
¢ Traumatic Brain Injury (TBI) 
« Visual Impairment (VI) 
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Characteristics and Outcomes of Students with Disabilities 


Primary Disability Categories 

Figure 2 shows the distribution of students by primary disability category. The majority 
of children (45.3 percent) were classified as having a specific learning disability (SLD) followed by 
a speech or language impairment (SLI; 16 percent) and autism (AUT; 14 percent). These results 
are consistent with statewide classification rates among O- to 22-year-olds. For example, in 2018, 
about 39 percent of children enrolled in special education in California were classified as having a 
learning disability while 21 percent and 15 percent were children with a SLI and AUT respectively.? 


Figure 2. Students with an Individualized Education Program by Disability Type 
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Note. Based on n = 329,478; categories and coding based on the CALPADS Primary Disability Codes: https://www.cde.ca.gov/ 
ta/tg/ca/disablecodes.asp 


Race and Ethnicity 

Table 1 shows the racial and ethnic breakdown of students with an IEP, 504 Plan, students 
overall, and among children in the six most frequent disability categories. African American 
students are more highly represented among those with an IEP—13.2 percent among those with 
an IEP versus 9.3 percent in the population overall. In contrast, White students make up about a 
third of students with a 504 Plan, while they only represent 10.2 percent of students districtwide. 
Finally, about 44 percent of students with a 504 Plan are Latinx while nearly 66 percent of 
students with an IEP and 67 percent overall are Latinx. 
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Table 1. Percentage of Students with Disabilities by Race and Ethnicity 
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Students with an IEP 


13.2 0.3 6.2 11 66.4 2.2 0:5 10.1 
Students with a 504 Plan 
11.9 0.5 6.8 11 43.7 4.2 0.6 31.3 


CORE Districtwide 


9.3 0.2 9.0 18 66.9 2.1 0.6 10.2 


By Six Most Frequent Disability Categories 


SLB 13.2 O04 3.8 0.5 73.6 As O04 6.7 
SLI 8.7 0.3 10.3 1.0 64.2 34 0.5 11.6 
AUT 11.2 0.3 10.7 27 56.9 29 04 15.0 
OHI 20.3 O04 SA 0.7 5/2 29 O04 14.9 
ID 14.9 0.3 75 14 67.2 1.6 0.6 6.6 
ED 29.9 0.6 i) 0.7 46.5 3.6 0.3 15.1 


Among children with an emotional disturbance (ED), close to 30 percent were African 
American—2 times the rate for White children. For children with a SLD, nearly three quarters were 
Latinx, close to 7 percentage points higher relative to their representation among students with 
an IEP and districtwide. Finally, slightly over 10 percent of children with a SLI or AUT were Asian 
American, roughly 4 points higher than their representation among students with an IEP as a whole. 


Gender 

As Figure 3 shows, males are more highly represented than females among those with an 
IEP or 504 Plan. Nearly two of every three students with an IEP is male while about three of every 
five students with a 504 Plan is male. This is compared to a 50/50 gender split districtwide. 


Student Subgroups 

Table 2 shows the percentage of students with an IEP and 504 Plan who are part of 
four specific subgroups alongside the percentage of each subgroup districtwide. Notably, each 
subgroup is more highly represented among students with an IEP relative to students overall. 
For example, among IEP students, nearly 39 percent are English Language Leaners (ELLs), while 
ELLs represent 23 percent of students districtwide. Comparing students with a 504 Plan relative 
to students districtwide, there is lower representation of socioeconomically disadvantaged youth 
(52.5 percent versus 74.2 percent) and ELLs (8.4 percent versus 22.9 percent). 
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Figure 3. Percentage of Students with Disabilities by Gender 
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Table 2. Percentage of Students with Disabilities by Student Subgroups 
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Students with an IEP 38.8 5.1 AZ 774 
Students with a 504 Plan 84 3.0 Sal 525 
CORE Districtwide 22.9 21 3.2 74.2 


Note. Socioeconomically disadvantaged youth are students who qualify for free or reduced-price lunch (FRPL) or have a parent 
without a high school diploma. 


Outcomes 

Chronic absence and suspensions. Table 3 displays chronic absence and suspension 
rates for students with an IEP or a 504 Plan, disaggregated by disability type and grade levels. 
Chronic absence rates vary across disability types and grades spans. Among K-5 students, those 
with multiple disabilities (MD) have the highest rates (58.3 percent) while children with SLI have the 
lowest (12.1 percent). However, by Grades 9-12, chronic absence rates are highest for students 
with an ED, with nearly half experiencing chronic absenteeism. Finally, all groups in K-12—with the 
exception of students with SLI or AUT—have chronic absence rates exceeding the districtwide 
rate (174 percent). Across all grade spans, suspensions rates are the highest for children with an 
ED, with 30.4 percent of sixth-eighth graders with an ED having had a suspension. 


Four-year graduation rates. Figure 4 shows that students with a 504 Plan have the 
highest four-year graduation rates (78 percent). Among children with an IEP, those with a SLI have 
the highest rates (75 percent) and children with an ID or who have MD experience the lowest 
rates at around 10 percent each. 
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Table 3. Percentage of Chronic Absence and Suspensions by Disability Category 


Chronic Absence Suspensions 


K-5 6-8 9-12 K-12 K-5 6-8 9-12 K-12 

AUT 18.2 10.9 13.1 16.2 1.0 2.5 18 LS 
DEAF/HI 20:5 10.7 20.9 20.8 0.7 18 19 12 
ED 32.3 43.3 53.7 A71 23.7 304 16.9 22.1 
HH 16.6 13.7 18.9 178 0.7 2:5 2.3 14 
D 32.9 23.8 279 29.8 15 3.6 29 2.7 
D 58.3 48.0 51 49.8 0.5 4.2 11 11 
Ol 50.6 42.2 42.6 45.6 0.2 0.1 0.3 9.0 
OHI 19.3 20.1 29.5 23.0 5.3 12.3 9.3 0.2 
SLD 13.0 14.6 24.9 178 2.0 64 54 49 
SLI 12.1 94 14.3 134 1A 41 2] 14 
TBI 34.1 25.0 31.3 31.4 15 55 4.0 3.6 
VI 22.5 26.5 26.2 25.3 04 18 19 14 
504 14.7 16.7 25.0 19.5 49 LT 47 6.0 
ee 11.0 9.6 17.2 174 0.8 3.7 25 2.1 


Note. Chronic absence includes students who missed 10 percent or more of instructional days for any reason; suspensions include 
students with a record of any suspension. 


Special Education Entries, Exits, and Transitions 


Grade-to-Grade Entry Rates into Special Education 

To describe special education entry rates between consecutive grade levels, we analyzed 
a sample of students we observed in any two consecutive school years. For a given grade level, 
among the students without an IEP, we then determined the percentage who had an IEP in the 
next adjacent grade. The results are displayed in Figure 5. 


Our findings show that the highest entry rates into special education occur between 
kindergarten and fourth grade, where between 2.1 and 2.5 percent of students enter special 
education. Less than 1 percent of students enter special education while in high school, where 
we see the lowest entry rates. While there is an overall downward trend in special education 
entry rates from 2nd through 12th grades, the percentage of students entering special education 
slightly increases at key transition points: (a) after the elementary to middle school and middle 
to high school transitions and (b) in 12th grade, when students are preparing to matriculate 
into postsecondary opportunities. 
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Figure 4. Four-Year Graduation Rates for Students with a 504 Plan and by Disability Category 
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Grade-to-Grade Special Education Exit Rates 

To assess how SWD exit special education, we determined the percentage of students 
in each grade with an IEP who then exited special education by the next grade. These results are 
displayed in Figure 6, which shows that exit rates between grades remain relatively constant 
from kindergarten through fourth grade, where about 25 percent of students who had an 
IEP in the prior year exited special education. Also, there is a sharp decline in the percentage 
of students exiting special education between fifth and seventh grades, where the lowest 
percentage (8 percent) of students are exiting in seventh grade. Finally, the highest exit rates 
occur in 8th through 12th grades, where about one third of SWD exit special education 


between each grade level. 
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Figure 6. Percentage of Students Exiting Special Education in Grades K-12 
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Movement Between Special Education Primary Disability Categories 

To understand how students move between primary special education disability 
categories, we compared transitions for two primary disability categories—SLI and ED— using a 
sample of students we observed for three consecutive school years. We focused on these two 
categories because, relative to the other categories, they tended to experience higher rates 
of change from one primary disability category to another. We used a 3-year window given that 
eligibility for special education is determined every 3 years. Specifically, we examined those 
with either a SLI or ED in a given grade, and then looked at their classification in the 13 disability 
categories three grade levels higher. Results are displayed in Figures 7 and 8. 
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Figure 7. Transitions of Students Who Had a Primary Disability Category of Speech or 
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Figure 8. Transitions of Students Who Had a Primary Disability Category of Emotional Disturbance 
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Results show that exit rates for students with a SLI remained relatively constant across 
the 3-year grade spans with an increase in the percentage of students exiting special education 
in Grades 7-9. Students reclassified from SLI to another primary disability category were most 
likely to qualify under SLD 3 years later. The highest exit rates for students with a primary disability 
category of ED are observed in second and third grades as well as during high school. Students 
reclassified from ED to another primary disability category were most likely to qualify under Other 
Health Impairment (OHI) or SLD 3 years later. 


Finally, we examined how students who qualified for a 504 Plan exited out of having a 
504 Plan as well as how they transitioned into special education. Our results are displayed in 
Figure 9. We found that there is a sharp increase in the percentage of students who exited from 
their 504 Plan in middle school, where 69 percent of students with a 504 Plan in seventh grade 
no longer had one in ninth grade. Also, students who previously had a 504 Plan are most likely to 
enter special education under the primary disability categories of OHI and SLD respectively. 


Figure 9. Transitions of Students Who Had a 504 Plan 
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Conclusion 


While students with disabilities in the CORE districts come from diverse backgrounds, 
specific groups—males, African Americans, ELLs, and foster youth—are more highly represented 
relative to their representation among all students served by CORE districtwide. Not only do SWD 
come from varied backgrounds but also they experience different outcomes by their disability 
type. Given that outcomes—particularly chronic absence and graduation rates—vary by disability 
type, boosting the performance of SWD as a whole will require attention to these Key differences. 
In addition, SWD who have an IEP not only experience transitions into or out of special education 
but also reclassification among disability categories. Though students may no longer qualify for 
services or may qualify for services under a different designation, transitions can be particularly 
disruptive. It is thus important to ensure continuity and stability of their educational experiences 
to promote these students’ continued learning, growth, and development. 
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Improving education policy and practice and advancing equity through evidence 


PACE is an independent, non-partisan research center led by faculty directors at Stanford 
University, the University of Southern California, the University of California Davis, the University 
of California Los Angeles, and the University of California Berkeley. Founded in 1983, PACE 
bridges the gap between research, policy, and practice, working with scholars from California’s 
leading universities and with state and local decision makers to achieve improvement in 
performance and more equitable outcomes at all levels of California’s education system, from 
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a) bringing evidence to bear on the most critical issues facing our state; 
Q making research evidence accessible; and 


@ leveraging partnership and collaboration to drive system improvement. 
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